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What the Bees Sing.—In that excellent 


monthly, Vick’s IUlustrated Magazine, M. E. 


Whittemore gives the following as a reply 


tothe question : 


The bees are ever busy, 

They work the whole day long, 
Humming often to themselves 
This soft, low, happy song: 


“We gather from the flowers 
Sweet honey as we fly, 
And store away this treasure 
For winter by and bye. 


‘We work for one another, 
Nor leave our task undone, 
But toil from early morning 
Until the evening sun.’’ 


Let us then learn the lesson, 
Fill each hour of the day 

With kindly words and actions, 
While passing on our way. 





_—_- 


Bees are at Work now on the bloom 


which has resulted from the late rains. 








Sweet Clover.—Concerning this excel- 
lent honey-plant, Prof. Cook, in the Prairie 


Farmer, remarks as follows : 


Having grown sweet clover for several 
years] know that it is beautiful, both in 
foliage and blossom. It is much superior as 
anadornmentof the roadside to either rag 
It is a most excellent honey- 
plant, comparable to white and Alsike 
clover, or to basswood in value. It is slow 
toexpand, and in meadow and pasture is 
soon choked out by our cultivated grasses. 
When once in possession of a spot, it is easy 
to extirpate it if itis desired todo so. Asis 
wellknown, sweet clover is a biennial, and 
80 must come from the seed once every two 
years. The plants grow from seed one year, 
Thus 
we have only to cut the plants while in 
bloom before the seed matures to extirpate 
4 Two such cuttings in 
adjacent years will do the work most 


or May weed. 


and the next year blossom and die. 


the plants in toto. 


thoroughly. 


In view of all these facts we can hardly 
find a more safe and valuable plant for 
waste places, and for roadside planting. 
Farmers should encourage its growth both 


for its beauty and worth. 


The seed will grow if planted at any sea- 
Son of the year, but if sown early in the fall, 
it will come up this year,and bloom next 
year. Orit can be sown later, even on the 
snow in winter, and will thrive and do well. 








The Lllinois State Fairis over. It was 
a fine show of almost everything except 
bees and honey. Of bees there were none 
on exhibition ; a fine opportunity was lost 
to bring honey prominently before the many 
thousands of visitors to the Fair. 

Of honey there were only four entries. 
M-. J. V. Caldwell, of Cambridge, Ills., had 
10ecrates of 1-pound sections of nice comb 
honey, which took the first prize, $8. Mr. 
H. 8S. Hackman, of Peru, Ills., bad 5 crates 
of 1-pound sections (two tiers in a crate), and 
4crates of 2-pound sections of honey ; this 
took the second prize. Mr. Hackman also 
exhibited 18 glass jarsof honey ; this took 
the first prize on extracted honey. This was 
all the exhibits except a box, 1 foot square, 
containing 5 frames, with combs built in 
every direction—a disgrace to the intelli- 
gence of the 19th century, and an insult to 
the Illinois State Fair. 

When prizes are offered, space provided, 
and an invitation given to bee-keepers to 
make an exhibit of bees and honey, and still 
no morethan the above named are entered 
for exhibition, what premiums can we ex- 
pect in the future? There should have 
been ten thousand pounds of honey on 
exhibition, at least; and a good bee-show 
besides. The publishers of the Bez Jour- 
NAL made no display on account of the 
editor having been appointed a judge, and 
to encourage producers of honey to make a 
good exhibit ; but we think it will be differ- 
ent another year. 
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Teasel.—Many inquiries are made re- 
garding this plant, and in order to answer 
them all at once we will state some facts 
concerning it. The fuller’s teasel (Dipsacus 
fullerorium) is used in fulling cloth, and the 
heads may be seen in woolen mills arranged 
on the surface of large cylinders, over 
which the cloth passes. Wild teasel (Dipsa- 
cus sylvestris) is a troublesome weed in some 
localities, and may be recognized by the 
following characteristics : 


Itis a biennial herb, stout and coarse, 
growing from the seed the first year without 
flowers, the root living over winter, preduc- 
ing flowers and seeds the second year, after 
which the plant dies. It is prickly through- 
out on stems and leaves. ew of our her- 
baceous plants have prickly stems. The 
leaves are oblong, lance-shaped, much 
longer than broad, tapering but slightly 
upward, attached direetly to a stem without 
leaf-stalks. They are opposite, in pairs, on 
the stem, and their bases often are united 
around it. The flowers are small, pale pur- 
ple, ~ pd collected together in a dense egg- 
shaped cluster or head, similar in structure 
to the heads in the composite family, to 
which the teasel family is related. Within 
the cluster, by the side of each small flower, 
isa stale which tapers to a slender point, 

rojecting beyond the flower, so that the 
bead is bristly allover. At the base of the 
head, outside, is a circle of stiff leaves form- 
ing an involucre, projecting and curved 
upward. They are of unequal length, and 
prickly like the stem. 


It Pays.—The Fremont, Mich., Indicator 
of Sept. 2, makes the following remark con- 
cerning one of the citizens of that town, 
who is well-known to our readers : 








George Hilton contemplates adding con- 
siderably to his apiarian facilities. 
* plant’’ has become one of the important 
industries of our town. 





His 


Honey from the fall bloom is reported to 


Bees as Missionaries.—One of our ex- 
changes makes these very sensible remarks 


concerning the “ mission of bees” in nature, 


and the value of bees to the various 
branches of horticulture : 


The bee is almost as much a part of choice 
fruit and beautiful flowers as the branches 
upon which they grow. The flower with its 
honey and the bee are factors in one of 
nature’s most beautiful and interesting 

roblems, and through the intricate work- 
ngs of this problem are born the brightest 
colors, finest perfumes and richest flavors. 
Countless flowers are fertilized by the bee, 
which would otherwise perish from the 
earth ; but it does more than this, it carries 
pollen of self-fertilizing plants from flower 
to flower, thus preventing constant in-breed- 
ing and consequent deterioration. In fact 
the bee is nature's protest against incest : 
and by resultant products of superior beaut 
and flavor, when the protest is heeded, 
teaches a powerful lesson on the great sub- 
ject of thé proper and healthful propagation 
of species. Where bees are not, fruit and 
flower show the effect of a violation of a law 
of nature by slowly butsurely degenerating. 
The bee is as necessary to the flower as the 
flower to the bee : inconjunction a harmony 
is produced which resultsin more brilliant 
colors, in sweeter flavors and richer per- 
fumes to regale the senses of man. 


—-_ 





Sweet Clover for Honey.—Mr. G. W. 
Demaree, of Christiansburg, Ky., in an 
article on the “ Bee-Forage of Kentucky,” 
published in the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, re- 
marks as follows : 


For cultivation as a honey-plant, under 
proper management, sweet clover is the 
promising plant. In this locality it will not 
succeed in waste places. The plant is too 
feeble when it first appears above the 
ground to hold its place among the weeds 
indigenous to the soil, but when the plants 
once get of some size they will crowd their 
way and grow rapidly. In favorable places 
I have seen the plants grow 10 feet high, 
throwing out numerous branches, al! thickly 
set with spikes crowded with delicate little 
white flowers. My “ patch” of sweet clover 
this season was a perfect wonder of swarm- 
ing bees, crowding each other like robber 
bees contending for illegitimate gain. I 
have had best success with it when sowed 
in the early spring with oats. It will bloom 
the following year just as does red and 
Alsike clover, and if left to itself it will 
bloom atthe same time that white clover 
does, and it will be of little advantage to the 
bees, as they have all that they can do to 
gather the white clover harvest. To retard 
its growth and make it succeed the white 
clover bloom, the sweet clover should be 
grazed lightly by sheepor young cattle when 
it is about 12 inches high. This will cause 
the plants to throw new shoots that wil! 
bloom later in the season than they other- 
wise would. I now have some plants in full 
bloom that have been browsed and nipped 
by some Jersey cows all spring and summer. 
Alsike clover yields nectar profusely, but 
its bloom is short-lived, and 1 have failed to 
s0 manage it as to have it bloom at any 
other time than when white clover was at its 
t. 





Round Trip Tickets to the Conven- 
tion.—As Manager of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, we have madarrange- 
ments with the Indianapolis lines of railroad 
for round trip tickets from Chicago to 
Indianapolis and return to Chicago, good 
from Monday to Saturday, Oct. 11 to 16, 
1886, for $7.30. The fare one way is $5.50, 
and this is one fare and one-third. To obtain 
these tickets, it will be necessary to get a 
certificate signed by Thomas G. Newman, 
stating that the bearer is entitled to the 
reduced fare. Now, do not wait until you 
come to Chicago to get this certificate, for 
we may have gone before you come. Send 
for the certificate at once; and it will be 








be coming in quite freely in some localities. 


sent by return mail. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 





{It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.}] 








Second-Swarlls, 


Query, No. 304.—Suppose a colony is 











| rer 
ready to send out a second swarm, or will be | H. Brown. 


ready in aday or two. If all the immature | 
queen-cells are destroyed, and the young | 
queens just gnawing out are liberated, so 
that two or more young queens are in the 
hive, but no queen-cell, will the bees swarm? 
—8. J. M. 


Yes, sometimes.—DADANT & Son. 

Not generally. I have had one or 
two do so.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

I have never tried it, but I think 
they would not swarm.— W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


I should expect they might.—A. J. 
Cook. 

Iam not sure, but I think that the 
bees will rarely, if ever, swarm.—C. 
C. MILLER. 

Yes, in many cases, unless all vir- 
gin queens are killed but one.—H. D. 
CUTTING. : 

Asa rule, yes. The safe plan if 
desired to prevent the second-swarm, 
is to remove all queen-cells and all 
queens but one.—J. E. PonpD, JR. 


No. Itis the queens piping in the 
cells that causes all second-swarms. 
Cut out all the queen-cells, and if 
there be a half-dozen young queens 
just hatched, there will be no swarm- 
ing.—G. L. TINKER. 

They will swarm in the a ae. of 
cases. Not only this, but often when 
all the queen-cells are destroyed or 


removed when the colony is on the| J 





verge of swarming, and all the | 
hatched queens removed but one, the | 
bees, not all knowing the destruction | 
of the cells, will issue with the only | 
queen, leaving the parent colony 
hopelessly queenless.—J.P.H.Brown. 


I think they will ofttimes swarm. 
I believe that one of the reasons why 
parent colonies are so much oftener 
found queenless than are second- 
swarms, is because in many cases all 
the queen-cells are hatched, and all 
the young queens go with the after- 
swarms.—J AMES HEDDON. 

Sometimes they will and sometimes 
they will not—generally they will, so 


far as my pong goes. I have 
this state of things under my obser- 
vation frequently. I have picked a 
virgin queen from among the bees 


which were clustered outside of the 





| swarmed, I fear the “remedy would 


hive when there was one or more 
queens guarded on theinside. I have 
|had swarms lately hived to swarm 
out and settle in the usual way be- 
cause there were two or more virgin 
/queens with the swarm. Those per- 
|sons who claim that bees never swarm 
except when they have a queen-cell 
f- queen-cells, are mistaken.—G. W. 
| DEMAREE. 
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Prevention of Absconding Swarms, 


Query, No. 305.—My business requires 
me to be absent from my apiary until about 
|3p.m.each day. What system had I best 
| pursue to prevent my swarms from going 
to the woods? My apiary consists of 25 
colonies.—Pa. 








Practice dividing colonies.—J. P. 


I should increase the colonies by 
division in this case.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

I think by dividing you would have 
the least trouble.—H. D. Currine. 


It is not yet known—at least not by 
me.—J AMES HEDDON. 


Produce extracted honey, and thus 
almost totally prevent swarming.— 
DADANT & SON. 


Clip the queen’s wing, and keep 
asharp lookout. I am in the same 
condition, and very rarely meet with 
any loss.—A. J. Cook. 


An apiary of that size will pay to 
employ an assistant to hive the 
swarms. Let the bees swarm nat- 
urally for best results.—G.L.TINKER. 


Use Alley’s drone and queen trap 


to catch the queen, and return the| f, 


swarms, and then if you desire in- 
crease, divide.—H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Have the queen’s wing clipped, and 
a boy or girl can cage them when 
swarms issue. Perhaps’ Alley’s 
trap would answer as well.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


Use ‘‘ Alley’s queen and drone 
trap,” and make ed increase by 
dividing on the nucleus plan. Your 
case is my own, and _ by following the 
advice I have given I do not have any 
trouble in this direction.—J. E. Ponp, 
R. 
Produce extracted honey and you 
will have few swarms. You might 
try clipping the queen’s wing, but as 
you would not be there when the bees 


be worse than the disease.” Dividing 
may help you, but the probability is 
that the bees will try their hand at it 
after you get through. Why not give 
up your ‘** business ” and embark in 
bee-keeping ?—W. Z. Hu TcHINSON. 


Alley’s drone and queen trap would 
likely help you out of -the trouble. 
To clip the wings of your queens 
would prevent the bees from abscond- 
ing, but should the swarming im- 
pulse become rampant. all your 
queens with clipped wings would 


soon be lost or killed by the bees, and 
second or after swarms would begin 


would be utterly demora)j 

not see how an apiary is hb ~ ~ 

aged without i presence of some 
ne in swarming time.—c 

ome g &.—G. W. Dey. 
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Increase or no Increase—Which » 


Query, No. 306.—In my locality I count 
on no surplus after clover, which ends in 
July. Willa colony that Swarms, with its 
increase, or the same colony without swarm. 
ing, give me the larger crop of com) honey? 
—M. E. W. J 


I think that the colony withont in- 
crease will produce the most.—(: C 
MILLER. i 


The first usually, I think. —,. J 
CooK. 


I think the colony that does not 
swarm will give the most surplus.— 
W. Z. HuTcHINson. 


I should think that the colony with- 
out swarming would give you the 
greatest yield of comb honey.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

The eolony that does not swarm 

will give the most, usually.—Dapanr 
& SON. 
_ The colony that swarms, with its 
increase, will, with proper manage- 
ment, give the eet yield of surplus 
corab honey.—H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Without knowing anything about 
your location, I will venture to say 
that with one increase and the parent 
colony, you can get more comb honey 
than if no increase.—J. P. H. Brown. 


If your swarm issues early enough 
so that both theswarm and the parent 
colony will be well stocked with 
oragers, more honey will be gathered 
than if no swarming is allowed; 
otherwise, the contrary.—J. E. Ponp, 

R. 


If a colony would work contentedly 
no increase would give the best re- 
sults ; but as nine out of ten will be 
kept from increase only at a loss, I 
should prefer to let one swarm issue 
from each old colony, and treat them 
as I described in Query, No. 302.—G. 
M. DOOLIrTTLe. 

From the description you give of 
your locality, itis similar to mine as 

ertains to the —— honey season. 
n my locality a colony of bees that 
does not swarm—all things else being 
equal—will store more surplus honey 
than any colony with its increase.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


With proper management the col- 
ony that swarms will produce more 
comb honey than a colony that does 
not swarm, provided the flow of honey 
lasts more than 21 days. If of short 
duration, then the colony that does 
not swarm will produce the most.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


= Sample Copies of the Bre JOURNAL 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to 1D 
terview, by seriding the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 








to issue, and very soon your apiary 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 


* the number of colonies the writer had in the 


previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
gs the time of the year may require. 
this mark © indicates that the apiarist is 


wax- - Two beveled strips of 
wood 28 inches long, nailed one on 
either side of the box, supports the 
sides of the metal pan. 

When all is r y the wax-pan is 
shoved down into the box or frame- 
work until its open end rests in the 
hollow board, and the sides of the 
pan on the beveled strips. It is 
secured in position by nailing through 
the wooden head of the pan and into 
the end piece of the box, and the 
sides of the pan are nailed closely to 
the beveled strips at the sides of the 








tion of a small number of plants, it 
seems to me there is promise enough 


to justify bee-keepers in going in 


its culture, at any rate on a 8 
scale, and so subjecting it to a general 
and thorough test. 

Guelph, Ont. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Peculiar Experience with a Colony. 








MRS. H, A. CUNNINGHAM. 
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y? jocated near the center of the State named; ! box or frame-work. the 
§ north of the center; 2 south; O* east;| ‘The sash is made like a shallow box| Last July I had a colony made by a 

" 0 west; and this yiprneoo ‘© northwest: | 9 inches deep, rabbeted at the top to | division, that failed to rear a queen ae | 

: o southeast; and ? southwest of the center | receive three panes of glass 12x20/|from the cell I gave it, and as | was eli § . 
of the State mentioned. inches, and slides back and forward | quite interested in the description of bai SS 


S889 between strips of wood at the sides|the Syrio-Albino bees, I thought I 


= AR 


of the frame-work. Some pressed | would try an untested queen of that 


: 
For the American Bee Journal. | hans 3 or 4 inches deep and 7 inches | kind; and orn on July 16 a 
et 


“ The Sin Wax-Extractor, 


h- G. W. DEMAREE. 


<aee 


wide at the top make good wax-|ordered one. On July 22 I received a 
moulds. When one is led it is| card stating that it would be ship y 
shoved aside and another put in its|on July 26. The colony had then mi 
lace. The filled pans are left in the | been for sometime without the means toe 
: x to cool gradually during the | of rearing a queen, and as the new my 
As it would require too much of my/ night. My wax-extractor is left in| queen would not arrive for nearly a ia 
time to answer private letters de-|the apiary the year around. It has a| week, and I wanted a young queen he 
- gribing the sun wak-extractor aa I board cover for it when not in use. | to eupereede an ot ane tog I ye ant 
employ it in my apiary, I will have to another colony, I thoug would le io 
. ask the permission to publish a mi- plain a he cong toa Ire them occupy the time while waitin 
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nute description of how to make and 
use the apparatus. I claim nothing 
incopnection with the device except- 
ing the trough-shape wax-pan, or bot- 
tom of the wax-extractor. A con- 
versation with Mr. O. O. Poppleton, 
at the North American Convention in 
1881, concerning its use, set me to in- 
vestigating the matter, and after 
some experimenting I became con- 
vinced that a flat bottom did not 
drain the wax from the refuse of old 
and pollen-filled combs as cleanly as 
economy would dictate. But after 
making an extractor with a hollow or 
concave bottom, I found that this 
objection was overcome and the de- 
vice was practical for all purposes 
connected with rendering wax. 

My plan of making it is as follows: 
Make a plain box 194¢ inches wide, 14 
inches deep, and 3544 inches long, 
inside measurement. Nail on a bot- 
tom and have it bee-tight, Now nail 
on some legs at the ends, and the box 
ls ready for the wax-pan, etc. To 
make the wax or draining pan cuta 
piece of sheet-iron (I prefer sheet-iron 
Ww anything else) 24 inches wide and 
Sinches long. To get the concave 
shape of the pan, get out a board 
from half-inch stuff, 5 inches wide 
and 194 inches long, and cut one of 
lls edges toa true circle. Now bend 
the sheetof metal around the circular 
board and nail it closely. This gives 
aconcave pan 1944 inches wide by 28 
inches long, with one end closed and 
the other end opened. 

To adjust the pan in the box or 
frame-work, get out a board7 or 8 
inches wide, and 19% inches long, and 
hollow out one of its edges to corres- 


me for particulars, and also to others. 
Christiansburg,4 Ky. 


for the American Bee Journal 


Chapman Honey-Plant in Canada. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 











I believe mine is the only experi- 
mental plantation of the above-named 
honey-plantin the Dominion. Fifty 
specimens were sent for trial to my- 
self and to Mr. D. A. Jones, respec- 
pater but unfortunately those for- 
warded to Mr. J. were overlooked, 
owing to the carelessness of a team- 
ster, and left in a shed until too late 
to plant. 


My garden-plot being rather limited, | 


I pps ge the plants to the care of 
a friend who is an enthusiastic botan- 
ist, and who was formerly a_ bee- 
keeper. ‘I'hey have had the best of 
care, have made a luxuriant growth, 
and blossomed magnificently ‘The 
bees began to visit the planton July 
19, when only here and there a flower 


had opened, and from that day on for | 


upwards of three weeks, frequented 
it in increasing nambers. When at 
its best, the blooms were crowded 
with bees, both wild and tame. 

Of course one cannot give an opin- 
ion as to the yield of honey from a 
single season’s trial with only a few 
plants. But we know that bees do 
not assiduously visit flora out of idle 
curiosity, and blossoms that are 
crowded from dawn to dusk must re- 
ward the honey-gathering visitants, 


by making some queen-cells for tha sane 


So I gave them a frame 
containing eggs, and by July 26 a 
had several started and one sealed. 
then formed a nucleus by placing the 
frame containing the queen-cells, and 
one more with the adhering bees, in 
another hive, and placed it abouta 
foot away. ; 

On July 28 the new queen arrived. 
I immediately removed her to a cage 
made of wire-netting rolled up, but I 
was surprised on opening the hive 
to put her in, at finding a number of 
queen-cells, some containing eggs. I 
cut them out, however, and left them 
over night, with the caged queen in 
the hive. I intended to keep her 
caged two days, but on looking in the 
next day she seemed so restless and 
anxious to get out thatI monenns 
would let her out on a comb and see 
how the bees seemed to feel toward 
her, and if they acted hostile I could 
cage her again. I did so,and watched 
her nearly half an hour without see- 
ing any hostile demonstration; so I 
concluded that it would be safe to 
leave her at liberty. 

After two or three hours I opened 
the hive and found her balled ; a little 
smoke dispersed the bees, and I found 
her uninjured. I then watched her 
crawl about for some time without 
seeing anything to convince me 
that they wanted to hurt her, but 
after awhile I lost sight of her fora 
moment, and then I saw a knot of 
bees on the board on which a corner 
of the frame was resting. This time 
the smoke did not have much effect, 
and I only got the bees separated in 
time to see the poor queen receive her 


purpose. 
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C or ays would certainly be deserted. : 

pond with the circular shape of the! The plant is worthy a place in flower- | eath wound. 
pan, and nail it crosswise in the box,| gardens, owing both to the beauty of| I then looked and found that more 
80 that when the open end of the pan | the Jeaf and the peculiar loveliness of | queen-cells had been started, which I 
Tests on it, the pan will project about | the blooms. Judging by its habit of |cut out and then shut up the hive. 
«Inches over the board and be about| growth, I do not think it will give|Tney kept starting queen-cells, and I fay 
‘inches above the bottom of the box.| trouble as a weed. So far as an opin-| kept cutting them out until Aug. 2, te Birt) BM 
This will give room for the wax|ioncan be formed on the data fur-| when I put another caged queen into b q 

moulds under the drip end of the! nished by a single season’s observa- They still regularly started joe 
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the hive. 
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their cells, which I as regularly de- 
stroyed until Aug. 7, by which time I 
was rather tired of the game. 

The great question was, where did 
the eggs come from that were in the 
queen-cells? If laid by~a laying 
worker, why were not eggs laid in 
other cells of which there were thou- 
sands of empty ones by that time? 
But I could not find an egg except in 
these cells, and not in all of them. I 
had read of bees stealing eggs from 
other hives, sc [ supplied them with 
water and closed the entrance with 
wire netting, and kept them all shut 
in for two days. I then examined 
them, and loand behold, there were 
the cells and eggs just as usual ! 


I was about at my wits’ end, but I 
thought of one more thing that I 
would try. I had by this time added 
frames to the nucleus till there were 
four or five. I took out all the frames 
of the cranky colony’s hive and car- 
ried them off to a little distance, and 

laced in the hive three frames con- 
aining no eggs or young larve, with 
the adhering bees from the nucleus. 
I then shook off the other bees on the 


— dividing the empty frames | 


etween the two hives, and leaving 
the bees to find their way back as 
they might. On looking the next 
day, though, it was the same old story 
—queen-cells, a part with eggs and a 
part with none. 

The next morning I went out de- 
termined to form a new colony by 
taking frames from several hives, and 
break this one up by distributing its 
frames in their places, but first I dis- 
covered that the queen in the nucleus 
had begun to lay, when I thought my 
best plan would be to unite the two, 
and give the caged queen to the col- 
ony for which the nucleus queen was 
designed; this I did, and succeeded 
in uniting them safely by giving the 
nucleus one or two framesa day till 
all were in. Can any one tell what 
was the matter with those bees ? 

Normal, ? Ills. 





—_- 


Ventura, Calif, Convention. 


The Ventura Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation met in Union Hall, at San 
Buenaventura, on Aug. 7, 1886. Mr. 
Wilkin was elected President and C. 
M. Drake Secretary. 

Mr. Richardson made a report of a 
warehouse for holding the honey of 
the county, 40x100x9 feet, with con- 
crete floor and iron covering, with a 
capacity of 500 tons of honey, saying 
such a building would cost about $850. 
Mr. Mercer said a brick one would 
cost double that amount. 


Mr. Corey gave several good reasons 








why honey is low. Mr. Blanchard | 


thought we should organize and work 
together; store it and borrow upon it 
instead of forcing sales early in the 
season. . 

The following address was read by 
8. C. Gridley, of Nordhoff : 


DISPOSING OF THE HONEY CROP. 


I offer these thoughts with the hope 
that they may lead to financial good 
to ourselves. I offer them as sug- 





gestions for the bee-men to think 
over—to alter or amend for the good 
of the cause—and if anything in this 
essay proves to be of any benefit, L 
shall feel that I have been of some 


_. 

e must combine in some form to 
protect ourselves against the middle- 
man—the speculator—and the many 
hands our honey passes through be- 
fore it reaches the consumer. We 
must divert some of these profits to 
ourselves, or our business is ruined. 
The fruit-men have shown us the 
way and the benefits derived from 
union of interests. “In union there 
is strength.”” Why cannot we follow 
in their footsteps? Surely we can, 
and we must do so at once. 


Now, I propose the following as 
suggestions: First, incorporate ; then 
build a fire-proof warehouse large 
enough to hold the crop of the county, 
with an office and a large room be- 
sides, for purposes which I will men- 
tion further on. It is not necessary 
to build this warehouse where land is 
expensive. Find out where the rail- 
road line will run, and build close to 
iton cheap land. The railroad will 
build a switch to it. Let the incor- 
poration be called the “ Ventura 
County Honey-Packing Association,” 
or any other name that will be appro- 

riate. Let the sole business be in 

oney and wax in its various forms. 
Let the bee-men store their honey 
and wax in this warehouse, and ar- 
range so that money can be drawn 
from the association on the honey 
deposited in the warehouse. That 
will give every mana chance to help 
himself at once without waiting, and 
will release the honey market, form a 
selling pressure, and tend to equalize 
the price of honey. Further, I would 
propose to have a good, reliable man 
—one who is used toselling goods—go 
over the country with samples of this 
honey and sell it. Go to the best 
markets with it. Merchants buying 
from such an association would be 
assured of getting just what was rep- 
resented, and from a reliable source. 


Now, use thé large room I spoke of 
before, to repack the honey as fast as 
the orders come in. When the sales- 
man sells toa retailer, he wants it in 
a nice, attractive package—one that 
will strike the eye. Well, put itu 
so. Putupa dozen in a case, wit 
handsome labels, the association’s 
trade-mark, and with recipes for 
using honey in place of sugar for 
making cakes and preserving fruit, 
and in this way create other uses for 
honey, and so stimulate the demand. 
Also, put a handsome show-card, full 
size of case, in each and every case, 
to hang up in some conspicuous place 
in his store. Make it handsome 
enough so that he will think it an 
ornament and preserve it, instead of 
throwing it away. Let it be as hand- 
some as the art of lithographing can 
make it. In this way Ventura hone 
will make a name for itself, and will 
be in demand, and in the course of 
time orders will come of themselves— 
will need no salesman. Comb honey 
should have the stamp of the associa- 
tion on each and every section. Take 
the wax as it comesin and render it 





and make it clean. Hayeapp); 

to bleach it, and thereby geta lances 
return for it. When our salesman 
strikes a brewer or tobacconist he 
will want itin bulk. Well, put it uc 
to suit him too, and put the associa. 
tion’s brand on it. He will be suite 
with the lower grades of hon 


ey. 

The cost of, cans and cases. as w 
all know, isa very large item of tom 
loss to the apiarist. t each and 
every bee-man provide himself with 
enough barrels lined with tin or some 
other material to hold his crop. The 
first cost would be considerable. but 
then they would last for years. ’ Let 
him put his honey in them and store 
them in the warehouse, and let all 
the grading and packing be done at 
the warehouse. It might be advis. 
able for the association to own the 
barrels, and rent them to the bee. 
men at so much the season or ton, 
The association could pack the honey 
much cheaper than the individual. 
for they could buy in large quantities 
at aless cost; or they might have 
machiney for making cans, and map- 
ufacture for themselves, and save 
all the profit. I bought cans and 
cases in San Francisco this season at 
65 cents each. Here they are 85 cents 
—a wide difference. 


Now, a very important question 
comesup: What will all this cost? 
How much money will it take? It 
will require considerable capital to 
handle the honey crop of the county 
this way; but I think a finance com- 
mittee appointed by this meeting 
might induce some capitalist to em- 
bark in the enterprise. I think we 
ought to be able to make a good 
showing for a fair rate of interest on 
the money—but not one per cent. per 
month. We should be able to get the 
money at from 6 to 8 per cent. per 
annum, and I think it could be done. 
The association would have to raise 
the money for building the ware- 
house and accessories among its mem- 
bers; but after that there will be no 
trouble in raising money on ware- 
house receipts. There are 600 tons of 
honey in this county. An assessment 
of one-quarter of one cent per pound 
would bring $3,000; one-half of one 
cent, $6,000, which would be ample to 
build the warehouse. The bee-men 
could pay their assessments on honey 
at the market price, let it be sold, and 
the proceeds devoted to building the 
warehouse, etc. Then let the stock 
be issued to each one to the amount 
of his assessment. 

The advantages of such an arrange- 
ment, to my mind, would be numer- 
ous. One of the greatest would be 
that every bee-man, big or little, 
when he gathered his crop could raise 
money on it at once, and that alon? 
would be a great boon to most of us. 
Another, we would get rid of middle- 
men and speculators ; we would save 
all their profits to ourselves. That 
would largely increase the price of 
honey to us at once. 

Now, as to the division of the pro- 
ceeds of the business. Let a certall 
percentage be set aside for interest 
and the various expenses. and fora 
sinking fund. Let the sinking fund 
be liberal, so that the corporation cat 
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soon clear itself from debt, and in the 
use of @ few years the surplus 
ould be large enough to enable the 
ciation to furnish all the money 
for every purpose. After the season’s 
pusiness is finished, let a dividend be 
jeclared to every one depositing 
honey in the warehouse in proportion 
9 the amount and kind of honey 
deposited. If this can be carried out 


| believe the héney-producers will 


receive a larger return for their crops 
than they have ever done. 


I offer these thoughts as sugges- 
tions. My only wish is to help the 
od cause, and get 10 cents a pound 
for our honey, if we can. 


A committee of five, consisting of 
Messrs. Wilkin, Barrows, Richard- 
gon, Blanchard, and Grimes was ap- 
pointed to report at a future meeting, 
concerning @ warehouse, storing and 
slling honey, organizing, incorporat- 
ing, ete. 

Adjourned to meet at Santa Paula, 
Calif. C. M. DRAKE, Sec. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Using Plain Sheets of War. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON. 





In answer to Query, No. 283, on 
page 468, on the result of using plain 
sheets of wax in the brood-chamber, 
we said that bees build on those 
sheets very irregular comb, which 
may be drone-comb as well as worker- 
comb. On page 586 Mr. J. F. Hays 
writes : 

“From the answer of Messrs. Da- 
dant & Son one would suppose that 
honey-comb was always a clumsy, 
haphazard affair, until the genius of 
man enabled the bee to build its comb 
without mixing drone and worker 
cells together in an indiscriminate 
mass. They doubtless gave their 
honest opinion, but it is decidedly not 
my observation. I have examined 
the combs in a number of colonies 
that were hived on empty frames 
without any starters whatever, and I 
found no more drone cells than in 
colonies that were hived on full sheets 
of worker comb foundation. Now let 
Messrs. Dadant & Son explain why 
bees should be more disposed to build 
an irregular mass of drone «and 
worker cells on plain sheets than 
where there are no starters at all.” 


Our answer to the query was not 
our“ opinion,” as Mr. Hays supposed, 
but the result of our experience. About 
15 years ago we puta plain sheet of 
Wax, filling a whole Quinby brood- 
frame, between two combs, in a very 
populous colony. The bees began 
immediately to build cells on it, but 
they started the work in8 or 10 dif- 
ferent places at the same time; some 
working at the top, some at the mid- 
dle; some yrepecins worker-cells, 
some others drone-cells. When the 
sheet was about finished it had a 
great many irregular cells, which 
Were necessary to join the different 
spaces, since these spaces were built 
independently from each other. The 


answers of several bee-keepers on the 
same query show that they have ob- 
tained as bad results as wedid. Mr. 
Hays’ better success was probably 
<= the narrowness of the sheet 
used. 

_ As to bees changing worker combs 
in drone comb, as Mr. Hays has 
noticed in his hives, we think that 
his bees are very much different than 
ours, for we bave never seen it done. 
If sometimes they build drone comb 
on worker foundation, it is the fault of 
the comb foundation, or of the bee- 
keeper, notof the bees. If the wax 
used is not altered by the manufac- 
turer—if the sheet is prevented from 
stretching, either by its thickness or 
by 2 or 3 wires, all the cells will re- 
main worker cells. 


For about 20 years we have advised 
bee-keepers to rene all the drone 
combs in their hives with worker 
combs ; we did it ourselves by buying 
the combs of dead colonies aroun 
us, and we have not yet seen a single 
worker comb replaced with drone 
comb. For 20 years we have had 
colonies which do not rear 100 drones 
yearly ! Therefore, if Mr. Hays thinks 
that he obtained a result different 
from ours, he had better observe 
again, and with a little more care. 

Hamilton,+o Ils. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Does the Pollen Theory “ Hibernate 2’ 


R. L. TAYLOR. 


When I had read Mr. Wm. F. 
Clarke’s article on page 468, a wicked 
thought for a moment took possession 
of me, that he was in the predicament 
of a certain attorney, who, having 
been employed by the defendant to 
attend to the case, when the case 
came on for trial, found his brief con- 
sisted of this only: ‘*‘ No case—abuse 
the plaintiff’s attorney.” But on sec- 
ond thought I knew that Mr. C’s 
character would never permit such a 
course, and that his skill and genius 
would always prevent its necessity. 


Ineed not say how greatly I have 
admired his frantic efforts to make it 
appear that the pollen theory has re- 
ceived its *‘ quietus,” the more per- 
haps because it does not seem to be 
of the kind that “ hibernates.” Pos- 
sibly calmer treatment on his part 
would have a greater tendency to 
make it sleep. But I admire his 
efforts chiefly because he makes his 
statements squarely and positively, 
without “ ifs ” or “ buts,” or ** in-my- 
opinions.” No one can fail to know 
where he wants to stand even though 
he may not always be found standing. 
He is, I believe, the father of the 
attempt to induce apicultural writers 
meekly to insert one of the above, or 
a similar qualifying word, with every 
statement, but when we consider his 
practice one is forcibly reminded of 
an incident found related in one of 
our Lord’s parables, which runs thus: 
* And he said, ‘Son, go work to-day 











' 





in my vineyard’....and he answered 
jand said, ‘I go sir;’ but went not.” 
'‘ However, I like his practice better 





than his precept. He gives as hard 
knocks as he canin a capital spirit, 
and will be content, no doubt, to take 
hard knocks given in the same spirit. 


One is a little surprised at first that 
Mr. C. has not,in order to make his 
position impregnable at every point, 
squarely attacked Prof. Cook’s - 
ment which seems to many to actually 
demonstrate the truth of the theory. 
If he would do so it would relieve 
many of us of mostof our winteri 
terrors. His making astraw man ou 
of a couple of detached phrases, taken 
out of their connection, pieced out 
with a like number from the writings 
of Mr. Heddon, and knocking that 
over, gives us hope, but no relief. 
And even hope wavers, for I fear he 
has made even the straw man too 
strong, for 1 am more than apprehen- 
sive that it has not yet toppled over, 

Let me protest here inst his 
over generosity in giving Prof. Cook 
all the glory of having given this 
whole thing its ** quietus.” Even if 
it were well to dispose of the spoils 
before they are captured, I insist that 
they belong to Mr. C., and at least 
when he brings the relief let his be 
the glory; and we may, too, suppress 
our surprise at the course of his a: 
ment, for we may not hope to divine 
the plans of genius. No doubt man 
harder blows are in reserve. Indeed, 
I more than half believe that all his 
attacks hitherto have been purely 
feints. 

In anticipation of the onsets yet to 
be made, let us look over the field to 
see as best we can how the contest 
now stands. Prof. Cook argues fairly 
that the consumption of pollen in any 
considerable quantities by bees in 
winter, when they are long confined, 
from the nature of the food and the 
habits of the bee, is apt to result in 
an over accumulation of fecal matter, 
which causes the disease known as 
diarrhea, the great foe to the safe 
wintering of bees. He further shows 
that facts learned from the examina- 
tion in many cases of the contents of 
the intestines of bees affected with 
the disease, supports his reasoning, 
and that his many experiments in 
wintering bees, with and without bee- 
bread, prove it true. Many others 
of our most careful bee-keepers are 
satistied that they also have proved 
the theory true in the same way—by 
actual tests in wintering. To meet 
this argument and to show that Prof. 
Cook gives the pollen theory its 
‘** quietus,” Mr, Clarke uses the fol- 
lowing argument, using for premises 
quotations from Prof. Cook and from 
Mr. Heddon, and I will put it briefly 
and in simple form that it may be the 
more readily comprehended : 

Pollen is necessary for bees when 
they work; breeding is work, there- 
fore pollen is necessary for bees in 
breeding. And then: Pollen is nec- 
essary for bees in breeding; bees 
breed in confinement in winter with- 
out disease, therefore the consump- 
tion of pollen by bees in confinement 
in winter does not cause disease. 

The above, I believe a full and fair 
statement of our writer’s argument, 
and it looks plausible on first sight, 
but the merest tyro upon a slight ex- 
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amination will see that it proves 
nothing. General conclusions are 
drawn from particular premises. We | must fall with it. 
may see how quickly the argument; But granting for the sake of argu- 
breaks down by re-stating the first | ment that the true conclusion is as he 
syllogism, making the major premise | assumes it to be as he. progresses in 
general, as Mr. Clarke assumes the the argument, and we have this: 
conclusion to be thus: When any! When breeding goes on in thé hive 
work is going on in the hive, pollen is | all the bees of the colony require and 
necessary for all the bees of the colony | use pollen to keep their tissues intact; 
in order to keep their tissues intact ; | bees breed in confinement in winter 
breeding is work going on in the hive | without disease, therefore the con- 
—and we have not the conclusion he | sumption of pollen by bees in con- 
gets, but, therefore, when breeding is| finement in winter does not cause 
going on in the hive, all the bees of | disease. But after granting him his 
the colony require pollen to keep their| major premise, we find his minor 
tissues intact. premise subject to the same infirmity 
It is at once evident from this that | as was the major in the former syllo- 
he assumes that all the bees, or the | gism,¢.e¢., while it expresses a par- 
bees generally, of a colony work when | ticular limited and exceptional fact 
breeding is going on, whereas it re-| which we may admit, he assumes 
quires proof. The nurse-bees may be | that it expresses a general universal 
a very small proportion of the whole. | fact, viz: bees breeding in confine- 
In the cases of successful winter | ment in winter always do so without 
breeding claimed by Mr. Hall and Mr. | disease, which is not admissible, 
Barber, the bulk of the bees seemed | indeed, which is palpably Npevens to 
to be “ hibernating” on the outside | the facts in general, except possibly a 
of the hives. | few isolated ones which only serve to 
Again, to make the conclusion of |™ake the rule more noticeable and 


the further argument, as it gets its 
support only from the validity of this, 











any validity in the further argument, 
it must first be proved that the bees 
actually use pollen to keep the tissues 
intact. Do they do it in confinement 
when all the circumstances are favor- 
able? Dothey not under favorable 
conditions of temperature and food 
prefer to grow lean and die as of old 
age, rather than to risk bringing dis- 
ease to their household by the con- 
sumption of pollen? This seems to 
be probable from the well known fact 
that in hives where there has been 
breeding during winter, much greater 
numbers of dead are found. 


Does not the quotation which Mr. 
©. makes from Mr. Heddon with such 
strong expressions of approval, viz: 
‘“‘Tam quite positive that there is 
something about breeding, whether 
in confinement or when the bees fly 
regularly, which is very depleting to 
them,” tend to prove the same thing ? 


Mr. Clarke makes “ depleting ” here | 


synonymous with ‘‘ waste of tissue,” 
¢.é., that the bees grow lean. If that 
is the true meaning of it here, it 
indicates that the bees in nursing 
brood do not always use pollen to 
keep their own tissues intact, for if 
they did they would not become de- 


leted in this sense; and who knows | 


ut that such is the devotion of the 
nurses to the young of the hive, that 
they forego the use of necessary food, 
and so sacrifice their lives, unless 
after a time they turn to some other 
kind of work? But has he not given 
the word in its connection here a 
forced meaning? I hardly think that 
Mr. Heddon had in mind the state of 
the tissue of the individual bees, but 
rather the state of the colony—that it 
is depleted by the continual perishing 
of the nurses. 
same result, viz: that the nurses fail 
to use the food necessary to restore 
their perishing tissues. In either 
view the attempt to use the above 
quotation in piecing out an argument 
against the pollen theory, seems like 
a oe However we may look at it 
by all this first part of the argument, 
absolutely nothing is proved, and all 








undoubted. 

Lapeer,o Mich. 

[With this reply to Mr. Clarke, we 
much prefer to let this matter rest, 
while we devote our attention to some- 
thing else.—ED.] 


For the American Bee Journal 


Foul Brood—Prevention and Cure, 


N. W. M’LAIN. 








I submit to the readers of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL a prescrip- 
tion for the cure of foul brood, as well 
‘as one for its prevention : 

Take of soft water, 3 pints ; of dair 
salt, one pint, Use anearthen vessel. 
Raise the temperature to 80°, Fahr.; 
do not exceed 90°. Stir till the salt is 
thoroughly dissolved. Now add one 


| — of warm soft water in which has 


een thoroughly dissolved four table- 
spoonfuls of bicarbonate of soda (use 
the crystal). Stir thoroughly. Add 
to this mixture sufficient sugar or 
honey to sweeten it, but not enough 
to perceptibly thicken it. Now add 
Y ounce of pure salicylic acid. Mix 
thoroughly. Let this mixture stand 
for two hours, when it becomes set- 
tled and clear. 

Treatment.—Shake the bees from the 
combs, and extract as clean as pos- 
sible. Now thoroughly atomize the 
combs, using the mixture and a large 
atomizer. Return the frames to the 
colony. 

If there is no honey to be obtained 
from the fields, feed honey or syrup 
to which has been added 38 table- 


This brings us to the|spoonfuls of the mixture to each 
i of honey or syrup. 
| 


Stir well. 

he honey just extracted may be used 
without injury to the bees, if the 
mixture is added ; but no more should 
be furnished than is consumed. Ato- 
mize the colony two or three times 
more, simply setting the frames apart 
so as to direct the spray well over the 
combs and bees—not brushing off the 


bees ; Morons Be Saas da 
vene between the times of treatm 

The last may be giveno omar 
removing a toni ein wenn 


As a preventive, apply on top of 
the frames, or in any way by which 
the bees may get it. Also burn old 
dry bones to an ash, and pulverize 
Mix up 1 gallon to each 50 colonies in 
the apiary, of the above mixture 
adding enough sugar or honey to make 
it very sweet (say two or three times 
as much honey or sugar as would be a 
proper quantity for use in the 
atomizer).. Stir ina full half-pint of 
the powdered bone ash. Place this 
gallon of mixture in, say four shallow 
vessels—perhaps bread-pan feeders 
with floats on top—and stand these 
four in different parts of the apiary. 
You will be surprised at the rapidit 
with which the depleted colonies wil] 
socuperete and grow strong again. If 
you fear that the exposure of sweets 
in the apiary will induce robbing, the 
mixture can safely be fed the custo- 
wna way,on top of the frames in the 

ive. 

I would recommend that you give 
the entire apiary one application of 
the mixture prescribed for cure, as 
this treatment frequently prevents 
the presence of the disease where it 
was not before possible to detect it. 
The quantity prescribed for use by 
means of a large atomizer is sufficient 
to treat 150 colonies. Not reckoning 
the sugar or honey used, the cost will 
not be more than 15 cents. I have 
prescribed this treatment with entire 
satisfaction and uniform success for 
the past two years. I will mention 
the facts in two or three of the api- 
aries for which I have prescribed this 
treatment : 

i. Nunber of colonies in the apiary, 
46; number apparently diseased, 13; 
number actually diseased, 28 ; disease 
so far progressed that the stench was 
very offensive in the yard ; bees crawl- 
ing out of the hives to die, by tens of 
thousands ; effect of treatment appar- 
ent in one day; a permanent cure in 
each case. 

2. Number of colonies, 60; serious 
cases, 38; combs black and putrid; a 
| few had already been burned ; effect 
|of treatment apparent at once; 4 
permanent cure In each case. 


3. Number of colonies, over 15%; 
number of colonies diseased, 60 ; bees 
‘swarming out; stench from hives 
| nauseating ; combs black and rotten ; 

brood putrid; whole apiary treated; 
disease immediately arrested; effect 
| of treatment on affected colonies in- 
| stantaneous, even on apparently hope- 
| less cases; every colony cured; dis- 
| ease eradicated, leaving no trace be- 
hind. Colonies all soon became 
strong, healthy and prosperous. For 
the purpose of further experiment, 
the combs of healthy and diseased 
colonies were exchanged ; combs from 
diseased colonies being given the 
healthy colonies, and the combs of 
healthy colonies placed in the diseased 
colonies. The treatment was applied 
to both alike. In every case the dis- 
ease would immediately disappear, 
, and in many cases the diseased yor 
| nies were soon more populous = 
prosperous than those which had ha 


ys should inter- 
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podisease, and had been undisturbed. 
This treatment, which is simple, 
deap, and easily and rapidly applied, 
gems to be efficacious in the most 
yrulent forms of foul brood, and 
gewingly furnishes immunity from 
the dreaded scourge. 

Aurora, Ills. 





Yor the American Bee Journal, 


Spring Management of Bees. 


W. H. STEWART. 





In this locality we have cold weather 
about Nov. 20, and I put my bees into 
thecellar at that time. I carry them 
inafter dark. My reasons for doing 
gare given on page 424 of the BEE 
JovrNAL for 1885. I have also given 
adescription of my bee-cellar, but as 
ithas become unreliable, I will tell in 
what respect, and also how I have it 
pow prepared. 

[at first made an excavation in the 
side of a dry sand-bank, then walled 
itup with oak logs. I placed also oak 
tinbers over the top, and then put on 
dfeet of straw, next 2 feet of sand, 
then 2 feet of straw, and finished with 
feet more of sand. On the lower 
side] made the entrance. I walled 
won the sides and covered it with 
plank, and banked up and covered 6 
fet thick with sand. I hung one 
door even with the wall of the cellar, 
ad another at the outer end of this 
mtrance-room, thus making a dead- 
airspace between the two doors. 
puta+inch pipe through the cover- 
ng, and left it open all winter for 
wward ventilation. By hanging a 
thermometer in this pipe with a cord 
raching down to the centre of the 
cellar, 1 could draw it up at any time, 
aud as I did so, I found that after the 
bes were in the temperature was 
generally 45° above zero. 


' This state of things continued for 


three years, and the fourth winter 
the mercury ‘was never found above 
4. The reason of this change was 
that at first the two layers of straw 
wade a kind of dead-air space be- 
ween each layer of sand, and the 
wder side of the roof never became 
old; but the straw decayed, and 
alowed the sand to form a solid mass 
lop to bottom ; and as the roof was 
dlevated like a mound, about 6 feet 
dove the natural surface, the wind 
kept the snow off, and the roof froze 
trough, and kept the cellar cold. 
Ihave now built a large stack of 
Wild hay on the cellar over the 4 feet 
ofsand, and built out the entrance 
oom so as to admit of the third door, 
Which, I think, will hold the tempera- 
lire again at 45°. 
About March 20, or a little later, 
the weather in this locality becomes 
warm enough to make it safe to put 
ie hives on the summer stands. As 
_°xamine them I generally find a 
little brood in 2o0r3 combs. In the 
flllso manage them as to have the 
upper portion of the combs built out 
lhick, and filled with winter stores ; 
thus it is that what brood they now 
Ye is in the lower part of the combs; 
‘idalthough the upper portion has 
hemptied of mostof the stores, 


I | than they need, and to make al 





yet the cells are too deep for breeding 
purposes, and also the lower portions 
of the combs (where the brood is 
found) are too far apart for breeding 
at this season of the year. 


I then place a tent over the hive to 
prevent robbing, and have with me 
the honey-knife and the coffee-pot of 
hot water. I open the hive (smoke 
the bees a little) and then lift out the 
combs that contain the brood; care- 
fully brush the bees down into the 
hive, and then trim the upper portion 
of the combs down toa % inch thick- 
ness, and on returning them to the 
hive, I leave only 3-inch bee-space 
between them. I then place a comb 
containing honey next to the brood. 
When thus prepared, the queen will 
occupy nearly the whole of the sur- 
face of these combs before passing 
over to others that are yet spread 
apart. This keeps the early brood in 
a compact shape until the weather 
= warmer; and as [ open the hive 
ater, and find that the queen needs 
more room, I trim other combs, and 
move them closer together until the 
hive is thus snugged up and filled with 
brood. It is sometimes, when not too 
cold, a good plan to part the combs of 
brood, and hang an qeoty one be- 
tween them; but if this is done indis- 
creetly, the brood thus separated and 
not well covered with bees, is apt to 
be chilled. It will do when the 
weather is quite warm. 


I generally find some colonies short 
of stores, and others a | more 
equal, 
I change combs over from hive to 
hive until ail are about alike. In 
trimming the top edges of the combs, 
it is sometimes necessary to cut 
through some honey that has not yet 
been used by the bees; butif one is 
careful not to drop any outside of the 
hive, no robbing will be induced. I 
have a dish with a cover to hold the 
shavings of comb and honey, and I 
4 “ allow robber bees to get a taste 
of it. 

This explains why the combs in the 
brood-chambers were too thin in the 
fall to contain sufficient winter stores; 
and it will be apparent to all that 
combs thus thin, and cells so shallow, 
would necessarily have to be filled 
nearly to the bottom-bar to hold suf- 
ficient stores for winter and spring. 
Again, bees require empty combs to 
cluster on in winter. 
full of honey, and so near together 
that but few bees can cluster between 
them, are too cold. If it becomes 
necessary to feed in the spring, I pre- 
fer to fill the combs with honey or 
sugar syrup, and hang them in the 
hive next to the brood. ° 

I sometimes find queenless colonies 
in the spring, and some of them have 

lenty of bees and stores, and seem to 

ack nothing but a queen. (LI do not 
like the idea of holding combs in the 
open air a long time in trying to look 
up the queen. One can very quickly 
ascertain whether there are eggs in 
the combs, and during the breeding 


found thatif I give these queenless 
colonies combs containing eggs, they 
will rear a queen in due time, but at 
this season there are no drones, and. 
we cannot get them flying before 
about June 1, and thus this queen 
would be so old before being mated 
that she could not make a successful 
mating; and so Iallow her to live 
about ten days and then destroy her, 
and two days afterward I give the 
colony another frame of eggs and 
brood, and they rear another queen 
which will be in time for drones, and 
the brood thus given will keep up the 
colony. I have several times thus 
reared the third 
would be mated, an 
would give a good 
season. 

About June 1 some of the strongest 
colonies begin to show plenty of bees 
and brood. From these colonies I 
sometimes take frames of ogee 
brood, and exchange them wit 
weaker colonies for empty combs. 
This very much assists the weaker 
ones to get ready for the coming 
honey-flow. It is best, however, to 
be a little careful how we thus reduce 
the strength of our best colonies ; for, 
if the season is too far advanced for 
this work, we may thus keep all so 
weak that a goodly part of the early 
flow will pass before we have any 
colonies ready for the supers. It is 
better to get surplus from apart of 
the colonies than to lose it all. 

In early spring, and sometimes in 
the fall, the strongest colonies will 
begin to rob out the weaker ones. I 
have tried many ways that have been 
recommended to stop this robbing 
but I have tried nothing that proved 
effectual after the work was well 
under way, but to carry the one that 
is being robbed to the cellar, and let 
it remain there in the dark two days. 


Sometimes when bees are being 
over-powered by robbers, they seem 
to get confused and disorganized like 
they do when they are alarmed by 
smoke, and in that condition they are 
able to make but a feeble resistance ; 
butif they are placed in the dark 
room for a short time they again 
organize, repair damages, and are 
again ready to defend their home. It 
is well to keep the entrance of the 
hives smaller in the spring than is 


ueen before one 
then the colony 
surplus that 





Combs that are | 


required later in the season, and I 
prefer to have all hives face the south- 
‘east; this gives them the mornin 
\sun, and keeps out the northwes 
'winds that sometimes are very de- 
| structive to the young brood in this 


northern climate in the springtime. 


Some think it best to keep chaff or 
some other non-conductor around the 
hive in the spring. I do not like it. 

|Hives thus protected do not get 

warmed by the sun, and the tempera- 
| ture remains about thé same day and 
night, and “there is no let up,” and 

'**long continued cold” ‘‘ is a giant” 

\in the spring. When the hive has 

\only single walls, and_a single board 

| for a cover, the sun will often so raise 


season no eggs Means no queen.) In) the temperature in the hive that the 
this climate the nights, and many of | bees can safely break the cluster and 


the days are so cold that it is almost 
impossible to get a queen from abroad 
without her becoming chilled. I have 


| fix up matters to their advantage. I 
never shade a hive in the spring. 
| Orion,? Wis. 
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North American Beé-Keepers’ Society. 


FRANK L. DOUGHERTY. 








The North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety will hold its 17th annual convention 
Oct. 12,13 and 14, 1886, at Be 
Ind. The meeting will be held in 
Pfofflin’s Music Hall, 82 and 84 North 
Pennsylvania Street, one of the most 
ene range! J situated halls in the city, 

aving good ventilation and plenty of 
light. The Society head-quarters will be 
at the Occidental Hotel, corner of Wash- 
ington and Lllinois Streets. The regular 
rates of this hotel are $3 per day; special 
rates for those in attendance at the con- 
vention, $1.50 per day. 

The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society, 
the Indiana State Society, the Eastern 
Indiana, with various county and joint 
societies will meet in union with the 
North American, making it one of the 
most important meetings of bee-keepers 
ever held in the country. 

Ever thing possible will be done to 
make the meeting pleasant and entertain- 
ing. An earnest, cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all. 

The following is the programme for the 
three days : 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY. 


Forenoon Session, 10 a.m.—Convention 
called to order. Address of welcome, by 
Gov. I. P. Gray; ‘“ Response ” by the 
President, H. D. Cutting; * Welcome to 
the City,” by Mayor Caleb S, Denny; 
“Thanks,” Dr. C. C. Miller, President of 
the Northwestern Society. Calling the 
roll of members of last year. Payment of 
annual dues. Reception of new members 
and distribution of badges; reports of Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. Announcements. 

Afternoon Session, 2 p.m., Special Busi- 
ness.—Annual address of the President; 
* Bee-Studies,” Prot. A. J. Cook, Agricul- 
tural College, Mich.; ‘“‘ Apicultural Jour- 
nalism,” John Aspinwall, Barrytown, N. 
Y.; “‘ Bee-Literature,” Thomas G. New- 
man, Chicago, llls.; ‘“‘*The Coming Bee— 
What encouragement have we to work for 
its advent ?” R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 
Subject for discussion, has ** Apis Ameri- 
cana” been reached ? 

Evening Session, 7:30 p.m.—Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous business. Discus- 
sion of questions that may have accumu- 
lated during the day. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY. 


Morning Session, 9 a.m.—Announce- 
ments. Communication. Call of the 
Northwestern Society to elect officers. 
Election of officers of the Indiana State 
Society. Call to order. *‘ Rendering Comb 
into Beeswax,’’ C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, 
Ills.; “Foul Brood,” A. J. King, New 
York. Selection _of place for holding 
meeting in 1887. Election of officers. 

Afternoon Session, 2 p.m.—Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous business. “ Bee- 
Keeping and Apiculture,”’ Prof. N.W. Mc- 
Lain, U.S. Apicultural Station, Aurora, 
Ilis.; “Feeding Bees for Winter,” Jas. 
MeNeill, Hudson, N. Y.; “ Wintering 
Bees,” Dr. J. B. Mason, Wagon Works, 
Ohio; Subjects for discussion, ‘Is the use 
of Foundation Necessary in Modern Bee- 
Culture ?” “ Are Perforated Honey-Boards 
a Success ?” Unassigned essays. 

Evening Session, 7:30. p.m.—Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous business. Discus- 
sion of questions in question-box. Social 
communications. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY. 


Morning Session, 9 a.m.—Announce- 
ments. Miscellaneous business. Com- 


Ww. 


Lyons Station, Ind. 


give. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


= a Meng. Ban aa Tay yy: 
4 utchinson, ersville, ich.; 
Reports of Vice-Presidents; “ Progress of A. Brown, Augusta,o- Ga., on Sept 
Keeping in Indiana,’ Jonas Scholl, | 7, 1886, writes: ; 


Afternoon Session, 2 p.m.—Announce- : h 
ments. Miscellaneous business. Expla- | 88 had a violent attack of colic, and 
nation of various articles on exhibition. flatteri 
Many good things yet to be added to the ring to persons 
programme are not sufficiently developed 


a 
Earthquakes and Bees.—Dr. 5. Pi 


For the past week old Mother Eart 


be 2 . 
has been ** quaking ” in a manner not 


of weak 

From the papers all have learned af 
the destruction to the city of Charles- 
ton. Augusta fared moueh better, but 








still many buildings have been in- 





1886. Time anda piace of Meeting. 


Oct. 27-29.— Western, at Kansas City, Mo. 


time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


Local Convention Directory. 


Sept. 16.—Kastern Indiana, at Richmond, Ind. < 
M. G. Reynolds, Sec., Williamsburg, Ind. | 20 damage except a few cracks in the 


Oct. 6, 7.—Kentucky State, at Frankfort, Ky. 
Jno. T. Connley, Sec., Napoleon, Ky. 
Oct. 7.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 7 ‘ 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. | less in fighting earthquakes. This 
Oct. 12—14.—North American, at Indianapolis,Ind. matter seems to be in the hands of a 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. | Higher Power. All the negroes, and 


Oct. 16.—Sheboygan Co., at Sheboygan Falls,Wis. | very many of the whi 
Mrs. H. Hills, See., Sheboygan Falis, Wis. y y hites, are ver 


Oct. 19, 20.—Lllinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Lils. 


jured, and chimneys knocked do 

At my place, four miles from ‘the 
city, the first shocks were very heavy 
The house rocked like a vessel at sea 
for a few seconds. But we sustained 


lastering, and a few broken vases. 
ourage and valor in battle ayaij 
much, but such qualities are worth- 


much demoralized. My bees took it 
very differently. In the morning, 
after the ‘‘ quake,” they went to work 


P. Baldwin, Sec,, Independence, Mo. joyous and happy, gathering honey 


Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H_ D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich, | Phers these bees are ! 


&@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 


from sumac. What little philoso- 





Some of Bee-Bungler’s Honey.—?. 
J. England, Fancy Prairie.© LIlls., 








writes : 








6, 1886, writes : 





1886, says : 


large crop of hay in July. 
Alsike is a fine plant for hay 
stock of all kinds relish it great 


stock confined to the stable. 








munications. ‘A Talk on Hives,” James 


Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; ‘ Reversible | 


Hives and Frames,” J. E. Pond, Jr., Fox- 


quality. 





_..|sounding words. But the contents 


Bee-Keeping in Kentucky.— Jno. | forany man whoclaims tobe a scientific 
T. Connley, Napoleon,§ Ky., on Sept. | bee-keeper, to put such stuff on the 


ed a ager oan tang Ms Bp 
profitable one for bee-keeping throngh- ‘ he 
out this State, yet all the soldried #0 Seafield,-o Ind., on Sept. 6, 1886, says: 
far as heard from are in good condi- 
tion, and the apiarists are all cheer-|for the past two weeks, gathering 
ful and look forward for a good/nectar from buckwheat and smart- 
‘honey year” soon. Bee-keeping a8 | weed, and other fall flowers. I had 6 
a business is gradually getting on a|swarms in August. I now have 61 
better footing through the educa-| eolonies and 3 nuclei. 

tional influence of the bee-papers and 
bee-keepers’ associations, of which 
our State society is one of the best. 


Value of Alsike Clover.—S. J. 
Youngman, Cato,© Mich., on Sept. 1, 


Not long since I ‘was in one of the 
leading grocery stores of Springfield, 
and saw some tin cans containing 
honey. They were ornamented with 
brilliant labels on which were higb- 


were almost nauseating. It isashame 


market. 





Bees Still Working.—A. Wortman, 


My bees have been doing splendidly 





Curing Foul Brood with Coffee.— 
Dr. J. W. Vance, Madison, ? Wis., on 
Sept, 2, 1886, gives his experience as 
follows : 


I have just read Mr. Dennler’s arti- 
cle on page 550, on ** Coffee for Curing 


I wish to say in defense of the} Foul Brood.” 1 read last winter ina 
Alsike clover, that notwithstanding | German agricultural paper the article 
there has been the greatest drouth 
known in Michigan in 25 years, the | schrift, which gave the results of ex- 
Alsike produced a large crop of hay,| periments made with coffee as an 
and yielded a large amount of fine| antiseptic. Last year I had the mis- 
honey. I now have apiece in full| fortune to have all of my colonies 
bloom, and the bees working on it | affected with foul brood. I discovered 
finely, from which had been cut a|the disease late in the fall, and at 

The | that time, knowing only the destruc- 

and | tive and starvation plans of cure, . 
ly. I | destroyed all but two, intending if 
am now mowing it and feeding it to| the two, which were the strongest a0 
also | least affected, survived the winter, t0 
regard it as one of the finest honey-|treat them according to the Jones 
rs plants known, as it yields a| starvation method. During the or 
arge quantity and of the finest|terI read the article above alluded 


quoted from the Militarartzlichen Zeit 





to, and determined to try it on one, 
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—, f Cheshire’s ph 
jso hearing o es 8 phenol 
pe ieent, I thought 1 would experi- 
gent with it on the other and see 
ghich was the better method of cure. 
joth colonies wintered well in the 
gar, and when I took them out in 
the spring I examined them, and 
fund foul brood im each. I used 
wdered browned coffee, dusting 
over the combs and bees, three times, 
about a week apart. The last of July 
[examined them, and found them in 
4 fourishing condition, and not a 
trace of foul brood in the hive. I re- 
ard the coffee as a successful remedy 
for the disease, easily applied, and 
notin the least injurious to bees or 
honey. I hope others also will test it. 
The coffee must be finely powdered in 
order to render it the most effective. 


Egg-Bound Queen.—F..A. Gemmill, 
Stratford, Ont., on Sept. 6, 1886, 
writes : 

[send a queen-daughter that is 2 
months old. She is certainly a ferti- 
lized queen, but lays scarcely any— 
olyanegg now andthen. She is, I 
think, egg-bound. She is one of my 
own rearing. I have on several occa- 
sions found an egg attached to her. 
Will Prof. Cook kindly give his opin- 
ion of the case in the BEE JOURNAL. 

(Such cases as are mentioned by 
Mr. Gemmill are not very rare. Some- 
times the queens recover and become 
excellent; oftener they remain for- 
ever worthless. That such’ cases 
should oceur is not strange. We find 
partially or wholly barren animals 
among all classes, and so such queens 
are not exceptional in their kingdom 
any more than in their species. This 
queen is a fine looking one, and I 
shall keep her till spring to see if she 
recovers. In most cases the best way 
isto kill such queens at once.—A. J. 
CooK.] 





How I Sell my Honey.—J. E. Cady, 
Medford,? Minn., on Sept. 6, 1886, 
Writes : 

The following is an outline of my 
manner of disposing of my honey: I 
advertise in each of the county papers; 
then I use a business card, also a 
guarantee card signed by seven of our 
principal citizens. I often meet peo- 
ple who wish my name and address ; 
others say, ‘“‘Is this made honey, or 
8s it made by bees?” I sometimes 
havehad-to swear in my honey, when 
a explanation of the method of tak- 
ing extracted honey is necessary. 

his takes time, and time means 
honey when away from home on ex- 
pease. One of my business cards that 

gave to a wagon maker, and which 
hetacked upin his shop, bas sold 3 
tels of honey already to one man, 
and he says he shall need several 
rtels more. I have already sold 
over 4.000 pounds, and have nearly 
6,000 pounds on hand ; and the supers 
come off of 100 colonies, some of 
Which are full, not having been ex- 


tracted since July 10. Then there are 
sections on 42 colonies, with a few 
more or less filled. I took 20 nicely- 
filled 1-pound sections out of 56 from 
one colony, two or three days ago. It 
has been very hot and dry here this 
season, and certainly it must have 
shortened the honey crop. We are 
having a nice shower just now. 





Partridge-Pea, ete.—Otto Bussan- 
mas, Bevington,? Iowa, on Sept, 2, 
1886, writes : 

I send a plant with its flowers, 
which please examine and state its 
name and value. In this part of lowa 
the season has been very dry, and yet 
there has been a fair yield of white 
clover honey. I harvested 3,400 pounds 
of white clover honey in 1-pound sec- 
tions from 31 colonies, spring count. 
I inereased them to 65-colonies. I 
could not do without the BEE JourR- 
NAL for double its cost. 


[The plant is partridge-pea (Cassia 
chamecrista), and furnishes nectar in 
abundance. The flowers are very 
attractive to honey-loving insects, 
and are visited by such in great 
numbers.—ED. | 


Convention Notices. 








t@ The annua! meeting of the Kentucky State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at Frank- 
fort, Ky.,on Oct. 6 and 7, 1886. All interested in 
bee-culture are earnestly requested to attend and 
help to make this meeting a pleasant and profita- 
ble one. The State Centennial will be celebrated 
at Frankfort, on Oct. 7,and excursion rates can be 
obtained on all railrouds. A large attendance of 
bee-keepers is solicited. JNO. ‘I’. CONNLEY, Sec. 





@®” The St.Joseph,Mo, Inter-State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting on 
Wednesday evening of the Exposition week, Sep- 
tember 30, 1886. Arrangements are being made to 
have an interesting meeting. The place of hold- 
ing the meeting wil! be published in our local pa- 
pers on Tuesday and Wednesday a.m. 

BE. T. ABBOTT, Sec. 





G2 The Illinois Centra) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold ite next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, [lls..on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19-20, 1886. J. M. HaAmBAUGE, Sec. 





@” The Sheboygan County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Chandler’s Hall, at Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., on Saturday, Oct. 16, 1886, at 10 a.m. 

Mrs. H. HILLS, Sec. 


t@” The annual meetitig of the Western Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in Pythian Hall 
(iith & Main Sts.),at Kansas City, Mo.,on Oct. 
27—29, 1886. P. BALDWIN. Sec. 


@” The next annua) meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. CUTTING, See. 





(@” The Eastern Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet at Richmond, Ind., on Sept. i6, 
M. G. REYNOLDS, Sec. 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
his own, with $3.00, for one year, we will 





present a copy of this valuable book. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN Bex JOURNAL, 
Monday, 7 a. m., Sept. 13, 1886. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO, 

HONEY.—It continues to arrive very frecty 
The demand is light and sales are made chiefly 
12@13c. Extracted is also quiet with prices un- 
changed. 6@7c. 

BEESW AX,—It is easier, and 23c. is about all 
will bring. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The market for the new crop of comb 
honey is just opening. We note an = og ty 
in sales and prices. Most of the comb that has 
arrived is badly colored, which makes it second 
grade, which we suppose is due to a poor season 
and long finishing. We quote 1886 crop as follows ; 
Fancy white in i-lb. sections, clean and ne 

kages, 15@16c.; 2-lbs., 12@13c.; fair to good 

-Ibs., 12@14c.; 2-Ibs., 10@11c.; fancy buckwheat 
1-Ibs., 11@12c.; 2-lbs., 9@10c. White clover ex- 
tracted in kegs and small barrels, 644@7c.; Calif- 
ornia extracted in 60-lb. cans, 5@5 1-2c.; Galifor- 
nia comb honey, 19@1 Ic. 

BEES W AX.—Prime yellow, 22@24c. 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS8., 34 Hudson Bt. 


BOSTON, 
HONEY.—One-Ib. soctiens, white clover, 13@15¢; 
2-pound sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@8c. 
KES W AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white in one-pound sections is 
bringing 14 cts. 
BEES W AX.—Firm at 23c. for fair quality. 
M. H. HuNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—The market is very quiet. Demand 
from manufacturers is slow, and there is only a 
fair trade in new comb honey and extracted in 
square glass jars. Extracted honey brings 3 1-2@ 
7c.; comb honey, 12 to 14c. for good to choice, in 
the jobbing way. Prices are low for all produce 
and no speculative feeling is noticed anywhere. 
Uniess better prices are realized for other prod- 
uce, prices of honey are not likely to advance. 

BEESW AX.—It is in good demand and arrivals 
are fair. We pay 20c. for good yellow. 

C.F. Mots & Son. Freeman & Centra! Ave. 





CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—The demand for honeyis not very 
lively at present, but prices are steady. Choice 
new honey in I-ib. sections is selling at l4c.; 2-Ibs, 
12@13¢e. Old honey is very dull at 10@12c. Ex- 


, 6@7TC. 
BEES W AX.—25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street, 


KANBAS CITY. 


HONEY.—The market is active and sales of the 
comb are large. Extracted is firm with no stock 
in the city. We quote: One-pound sections of 
white clover, 13@14c.; dark 1-ibs., 11@12¢.; 2-ibs., 
11@12¢c.; dark 2-lbs., 8@10¢.; 2-Ib. ; 
sage, 10@11c.; dark 2-lbs., 8@9¢e. Extracted white 
clover, 7@8c.; dark, 444@5}¢c.; Calif. white sage, 
54@6c.; dark, 444@5c. 

EKSW AX.—20@22c. 
CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—The market is about the same aswhen 
last reported—may be quoted a little lower to sell. 
Choice comb in 1-ib.sections,12@13 ; 2-Ibs.,11@12}¢ 
cents; dark not wanted. Extracted, white, in 
kegs, 6@6%c.; same in tin cans, 6 1-2@7c.; dark in 

half-barrels, 5@5 1-2 cts. 

AX.—No demand. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—The demand for honey remains very 
good for fine qualities, and they are readily taken 
for home consumption, and shipments to Buro 
and the East at 4@5\4c. job here. Most of the 
honey is held at 4c. and more, and it seems that 
sooner or later such prices will be paid, as offer- 
ings are rather smal!. Comb honey is not sought 
after so far, but with the colder weather more de- 
mand will come in,and as supplies are rather small. 
we anticipate ful! prices. e@ now quote 7@10c., 
as to quality, wholesale. 

BEESW AX.—It is dull, but buyers have to pay 
22@23c. for choice lots. 

SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis 8t. 


HONEY.—Prices are so low that honey-pro- 
ducers are holding back their product; still the 
market is well supplied. Wequote: Comb, ex- 
tra white, 84@10c.; off grades, 644@7c, Ex- 
tracted,white, 4@4\4c. ; amber, 354@3 c. ; dark, 3c. 

> ciao 





BEESW AX. - 224%@23c. 
O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 
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THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Special Dotices. 











To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P.O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,’’and the Bee JouRNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. ~ 


a eo 


A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
sections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 
is a light and attractive package. As it holds 
but one tier of sections, no damage from the 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for 
9 cts. per crate. Glass 1Xc. per light, extra. 





Bees for Sale.—We offer to sell a few 
strong colonies of Italian bees, in ten-frame 
Simplicity hives, at $6.00 each. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have just 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 


a ee ee 


Yucea Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 


whole length of the handle as well as the | 


brush, they are almost indestructable. 
When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
asever. The low price at which they are 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 
more of them, so as to always have one 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
add 1 cent each for postage. 


| The American Bee Journal 









OUR CLUBBING LIST. 
We supply the American Bee Journal 





| one year, and any of the following publica- 
| tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
| of figures. 

lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


The first column gives the regu- 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine....... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... -150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 

The 6 above-named papers ....... 5 50.. 500 

and Cook’s Manual................. 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 1°75 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1'75.. 160 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”.. 150 140 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 


—_- 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 


bees to join with you in taking the BEE | 


JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office, It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





Ge Sweet Clover, or Melilotus Alba, is 
almost the only resource for honey now, 
on account of the late severe July drouth. 
If the seed is planted in September, it will 
come up this Fall and bloom next year, in 
its second season. 


We have a large lot of this seed on hand, 


and offer it at the following Beduced 
Prices, by express or freight : 


GO OGRA |. nun en ceidpb wns cs eves sh $0 20 
ee a 2 25 
* Dushel—60 Ibs,............-..0 7 
Gn ——<B0 106 6.f0s & eccscicvncs Bb 8 00 


It will pay to buy it by the sack and sell it 
again in smaller quantities. 

<= If you want a chance to make some 
money, and provide pasturage for the bees 
during the Fall months, this is your oppor- 
tunity ! 


- ——-— 


Italian Queens.—We have a few un- 
tested queens which we can send by return 
mail. Three for $2.75 ; six for $5.00 ; twelve 
for $9.00. For Tested, double the prices. 





“Cash in Advance” is the rule, but no 
longer than six months of grace can be 
allowed on the small sum of one dollar. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time, 
and discontinuances may be ordered at any 
time when arrearages are paid up. 








Home Market for Honey. 






2 To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awak 


eh 
producers should get the Leafiets « Why = 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or eise the 


pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Med 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be @ DEMAND for all of their Crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” are sold at the following prices : 


icine,” 


Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. - 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be geet 
posteete for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15.09 

n orders of 100 or more, we wij print, it 
desired, on the cover-page, “ Presented by,” 
ete. (giving the name and address of the bes. 
keeper who scatters them). 


To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys 4 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan. 
tity of it. 





System and Success. 


( All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it, 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 

For 50 colonies (120 pages) 


** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 


The larger ones can be used ‘for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the moat desirable, 





Our Book Premiums.—To encourage 
all our present readers to get one or more 
additional subscribers we will present 25 
cents’ worth of books for every new sub- 
scriber (accompanied with $1 for one year’s 
subscription), sent direct to this office. Thus 
for five new subscribers with $5, the getter 
up ofaclub gets $1.25in valuable reading 
matter, to be selected by himself from our 
list on the second page of this paper. It 
will pay you to devote a few hours to the 
interests of the Ber JOURNAL. Evéry one 
who keeps bees ought to take it. We will 
furnish sample copies free in any quantity 
to those who intend to get up clubs. We 
expect to get 5,000 new subscribers before 
Jan. 1, 1887. 





When Marketing Extracted Honey, 
itis a sad blunder to use barrels holding 
from 300 to 500 pounds—they are too large 
to be desirable for the trade, too bulky to be 
handled with care in transportation, and too 
dear to be lucrative to the producer, for 
honey put up in such large barrels is subject 
to a discount of one cent per pound, because 
of the difficulty in disposing of it without 
repacking and dividing into smaller lots. 


—___—_—»~——<»>—. <-_ 


Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 


‘forthe Ber JouRNAL, and will send two or 


more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up aclub. 





Frank Cheshire’s new book on Bees 
and Bee-Keeping, can be had at this office— 
Vol. I, bound in cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 
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«Don’t Stop *—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
pearly out. One subscriber says : “ It is not 
convenient for me to send the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 

tthe money to you within three months.” 
guch letters are coming every day, and so 
forthe present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 


SE 


Advertisements. 


—SA RGAIN —25 to 30 Colonies of Italian 
4 BS Miyorid Bees, all in good condition, for 
‘sie at less than half their value. Colonies in 
vod hives on 8 to 10 frames. For full information 
wi éress, C. O. Dusenberry, Guyandotte, W. Va. 
g7alt aS 

Rene Agency wanted for American 











-G .—Herbert P. Fatt, 23 Cornhill, 
ant — London, Engiand. 





THE LARGEST 


Bee-Hive and Section Factory 


IN THE WORLD. 
CREAT REDUCTION! 


YNTIL Janvary ist, we will sell at a 


discount. Write for Reduced Prices. 
G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
S7Atf WATERTOWN, WIS. 





BEES and HONEY for SALE. 


OFFER to sell Good Full Colonies of 
Hybrid Bees at $4.00 per Colony ; 50 or 
more at $3.50 per Colony. MONEY for 
Sale at 12% ets. Call on or address, 
. 8S. BECK TELL, 
36A3t THREE OAKS, MICH. 


THE AMERIGAN APICULTURIST 


ENT one year, and a Vested Italian 
Queen, to each subscriber—all for $1.50. 
Sample copies free. Address, 


Atti HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


BEES, QUEENS, 


AND 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
First-Class Goods at Low Prices. 


A FINE LOT OF ITALIAN BEES 
For Sale Cheap. 











Send Postal Card for Illustrated Circular 
and Price-List. 

Js Same 
Dtf 


SAYLES. 
HARTFORD, WIS. 


White Poplar Sections 


We make the tinest Honey-Sections in the World 





indmake no exceptions. G. M. Doolittle says: 
The last sections are just complete.” James 
Heddon—“They excel ping in the line of 

Prof. N. W. McLain—*“ The 


perfect workmanship.” 
sections excel an thing I have seen heretofore.” 
J. B. Mason—* Have received samples from all 
manufacturers who advertise in the bee-papers. I 
Must say this is by far the nicest section I have 
everseen.” Jno. L. Janeway—“ They seem perfec- 
Uon itself so far as human workmanship can go.” 
Sample for 2cent stamp. Price-List of Sections, 
Hives, Syrio-Albino Queens and Bees, and other 
Apiarian Supplies, free. 

omy,,, Midress, DR. G. L. TINKER,. 

27D4t NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO. 


-KEEPERS, before ordering your 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


Send for our large Illustrated Cata- 
logue, sent free to any address. 


» 33-37 4a E. KRETCHMER, Coburg, lowa. 











ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS ! ! 


OW is the time to Italianize Cheap. 

Having ail my orders filled to date, will 
sell Fine Queens from my well - known 
Strains, at the following very low rates: 1 
Queen, 80 cts.; 6 Queens, $4.50; 12 Queens, 
$8.00; 1 Tested Queen, $1.50; 6 Tested, $8; 
1 Select Tested Queen, $2.00. Safe arriva 


of all Queens guaranteed, and Queens sent 
by return mail. Address,Wm. W. CARY, 
32Att COLERAINE, MASS. 





Golden Italians. 


ARBANTED Queens 75 cts. each; 

per dozen, $8.00. All Queens sent out 

ae rd to Aug. 10 will be reared from cells 

uilt by natural swarming. Queens shipped 

next day after receiving order, if so desired. 

Should any prove to have mismated, they 

will be replaced with a nice Tested Queen of 
1886 rearing. Address, 


on, JAMES WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 
20A20t 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 





when a poison ; atabie with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 





for 25,75 cta. 
otherwise orde 





and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


TEN VALUABLE 





The Publishers of City and Country, a twenty-eight page publicati taint 


Metal Reversible Frame Corners, 


ACENOWLEDGED by all to be 


the best. 
Can be made to fit any frame if exact width of 


frame is given wh \e 
Sees st when ordered. Strong and simple 








Sample Corners, for | frame 5 cts.; for 10, 35 cts.; 
All Corners made %-inch unless 
red. F. M. JOHNSON, 

RECN DEPOT, Litchfield Co., CONN, 





“Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for 8 pl 


& Reduced Price-List. 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 





New Book of Fancy Works with 100 


! Illustrations, 140 New Stitches, 10 
s Special Offers. 200 Picture Bulletin 
4*-col. storv-paper,all for 4c 
eitesnas Bazar, 7 W Broadway, N.Y. 


My 18 Annual Price-List <a Holy“ Land Bowe, 
Queens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty): also 
oe be sent to all who send their names 
and addresses. Lit BROWN. 


. _ 
15Etf LIGHT STREBT, Columbia Co., PA. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay ae. aA Ib., delivered hese. for yellow 
. To avoid mistakes, the shi r’s name 
should always be on each package. _ 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














BOOKS FREE!! 


from twenty-five to thirty 





illustrations in each issue, in order to increase its circulation, make the following unparalleled offer for the next few 
weeks: To everyone who will remit by Postal Note the amount of the regular yearly subscription—fifty cents—they 
will send postpaid any ten of the books in the list rg na City and Country for one year. These booksare published 


in neat pamphlet form, many of them handsom 


ustra 
They treat of a great variety of subjects, and we think that no one can examine the list without findi 
possess. Incloth-bound form these books would cost $1.00 each 


therein many th:t he or she would like to 
is complete in itself, 


1. The Widow Bedott Papers. Thfs is the book 
over which your granimothers laughed till they cried, and 
it is just as funny to-day as it ever was. 

2. Winter Evening Recreations, « large collection 
of Acting Charades, Tab leaux, Games, Puzzles, etc., for so- 
cial gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at home ; 
illustrated. 

38. Back te the Old Home. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay. author of “* Hidden Perils,"’ etc. 

4. ea, Recitations and Readings, a large 
and choice collection for school exhibitions and publie and 
private entertainments 

5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a complete gui le to correspondence, Lite fears 
ai i for the ion of letters of every k: with 
innumerable forms and examp les. 

6. The Frozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of ** The Woman in W hite,” etc. 

. art Farm. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of * East Lyune,”’ ete. 

8 The ly the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
“ The Lady of the Lake’ is a romance in verse, and of ail 
the works of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. 

9. In Cupid Net. A Novel. By the author of “Dora 
Th f 


orne.”* 

. Amos Barton. A Novel. By George Eliot, author 
of *‘ Adam Bede,” “The Mil! on the Floss,” ete. 

li. Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel. By the 
author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne.” ete. 

12. The Mystery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 
By the Authar of * Dora Thorne.” 

4s. The Budget of Wit, NMumor and Fun, « large 
collection of the funny etories, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
and jokes that have been written for some years; illustrated. 

14. John Bowerbank’s Wi A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,"’ ete. 

15. The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of ‘“‘ Mary Barten,” ete. 

16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of 
socicty life, of adventure, of railway life, ete, all very in- 
teresting. 

17. Jasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” ete, 

18. Faney W ork for Home Adornment, en entirely 
new work upon this subject, containing easy and practical in- 
structions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
meedie work, embroidery, etc., etc., profusely and degantly 
illustrated. 

“. Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Youn The 
uuvst collection of fairy stories ever published, e chil- 
dren will be delighted with them, 

20. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of 
modern etiquette for all occasions. 





Immediate! 
terms by whic 


generous offer atonce, Address the 


ted, and all are printed from good type upon 


21. Useful Knowtedge ror the Million, a handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and varieus 
subjects ; illustrated. 

22. The Home Cook Book and Family Physi. 
elan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all com- 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 

23. Manners and Customs in Far Away Landa, s 
very interesting and instructive book of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the people 
of foreign countries, illustrated. 

24. 57 Popular Ballads. Same size as sheet music, 
All the old and new songs. 

2. Called Back. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, au- 
thor of ** Dark Days,"’ etc. 

26. At the World’s Merey. A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of “* The House on the Marsh,” etc. 

27. Mildred Trevanion. A Novel. By “‘The Duchess,” 
author of * Mol'y Bawn,"’ etc. 

28, rk Days. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 
of ** Called Back,” ete. 

29. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Far. 
jeon, author of “ Bread-an d-Cheese-and-Kisses,” ete. 

30. ime, A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
“Brenda Yorke, " etc. 

31. Gabriel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of*‘ No Name,"’ etc, 

32. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘Old Middleton's Money,” etc. 

33. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Buad- 

lon, author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,"’ etc. 

%. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
“ Dora Thorne,* etc. 

35. Valerie’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Wooing O't,” ete. 

86. Slater Hose. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 
“The Woman in White,” ete. 

3 A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
** East Lynne.’ 


38. The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. 

39. inson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative by Dan- 
fel De Foe. describing the adventures of a castaway on an 
island in the South Pacific Ocean. 

#0. How to Make Poultry Pay. A practical and 
instructive series of articles by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
Editor of“ The Farm and Garden.” 

41. Parlor Magic and Chemical Experimenta, 4 
book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 
in magic and instructive experiments with simple agents. 

®. Gems of the Poets, covtaining eight charming 
eeleetions from Tennyson, Longfellow, hittier, Byron, 
Shilley, Moore, Bryant. and others. 





you can make from five to ten dollars per week with little effort, if you ch 4 
of -43- books and City and Country for one year will be sent—all you choose to do so 
publishers, 


WiLL C, TUBN 


43. Building Plans for Practical, Low-cost 
Houses, « full description and plans af Eight moderm 
houses, ranging in price from §600 to $4500. 


coll 

upon reeeipt of subscription price, the ten books you select will be sent you, postpaid, and also specia) 

The entire 

kak co. receipt of only one dollar 
R & CO., dolumbus, Ohio, 


Accew 
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BEES and HONEY, 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated pages 
is “ fully up with the times” in all the im- 
rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
eveloping pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the bomay See, 
nd at the same time produce the mos 
oney in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


(A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

g@@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


for a year and the book, “ Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 








Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $20.00. 
It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE: 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


14th Thousand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,#1.25. Libera) 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1Aly Agricultural College, Mich. 





HOW to WINTER BEES. 

HE October number of the American 

Apiculturist will contain essays on 
* Wintering Bees,” from the pens of 
James Heddon, G. M. Doolittle, A. E. 
Manum, Prof. Cook, Dr. Tinker, J. E. 
Pond, Ira Barber, J. H. Martin, and 
other equally prominent apiarists. Every 
bee-keeper should secure a copy. For ten 
cents in stamps this number will be mailed 


to any address on September 25. No speci- 
men copies of this number will be sent out. 


Regular subscription price $1.00 per year. 
Single copies 10 cts. each. Copies of back 
numbers will be sent free. Address, 


AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
33 A6t WENHAM, MASS. 


rm HUMPHREYS’ 
Assy HOMEOPATHIC 
soe ei me SPECIFIC No. 28 
n use 30 years. The o successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility, 










ital Weakness, 


Prostration, from"over-work or other causes. 

$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent Rostpaid on receipt of 
pricc.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


f N Book—* A 
Send 15 Cents Teeruuene the Bees ey 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 


DR. C. C. MILLER, 
2Atf MARENGQO, ILLS. 





GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


MLESE Pails are made 
of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
and a metal top and cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by ~~! other style of 
package. "hey can be used 
or household pur; by 
consumers, after the honey 
is removed, or they can be 
returned to and re-filied by 
the apiarist. 
Prices are as fullows: 


To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ..... $1.60 
™ 2 pounds <1 - 
3; ‘ 





lpia 2.60 


THOMAS G.NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smoker, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—S8end 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


RIBBON BADGES. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
923 & 925 West Madison: Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife, 


Patented May 20, 1879. 


Bees SMOKERS and KNIVES 
have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made hee-keeping a 
leasure and a success. They are the only 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and 
Knives now used by experienced bee-keepers 
in Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America, 
They are covered by patents, and while they 
are always the best that can be made, they 
are also the lowest priced. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 


Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch..$20 
Conquerorsmoker(wideshield)38 “ .. 1% 
Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ .. 15 
Extra smoker (wide shield)....2 “ .. 1% 
gO RO I ao 8 1 
Little Wonder smoker.......... ma. & 
— & Hetherington Honey Knife 
inch 


dozen rates. Address. 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half. 





15Atf ABRONIA, MICH. 
Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap, 








Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. 


I AM now prepared to supply dealers and others 
with 


























Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 
of all kinds. I make aspecialty of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
supply Gesiers solicited. My Sections are all made 
from Poplar. Address, 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


















































Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another colum? 








